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\vith Him were outwitted and subdued/ This was an improv^-/^
ment on the 'Muscular Christianity' theory of the late nineteentii
century. Austin's lead was followed by Godfrey Winn, ex-actor
and sentimental columnist, who described how he had re-learnt
the value of prayer. Never before, he said, had he had the
courage to confess even to his most intimate friends that he
believed in God. He concluded with: The dull routine of our
daily job takes on a new significance, assumes a beauty and
importance undreamt of before, if we consider it from the angle
of service to God.5 Preachers had been saying this for nearly two
thousand years, but it was a new thing for a star columnist
to say so. James Douglas, the calvinistic editor of the Sunday
Express, found in these articles signs of 'the dawn of a new day
breaking'.
The Daily Express then devoted an article to The Buclimanites
Gome to Town', in which their first group in London was de-
scribed. The Express reporter found them 'healthy, hearty, ath-
letic young men'. A fuller picture of Group activities was given
in a book by A. J. Russell, For Sinners Only, which was selling
widely in 1932. As one of the Groupist songs put it:
'It's not an institution,
It's not a point of view,
It starts a revolution
By starting it in you!5
Russell said that, in Coleridge's words, the Group was out to
restore commonplace truths to their first uncommon lustre by
translating them into action. Its members were to live Chris-
tianity, and emphasize practice more than preaching. One of
their practices was to 'share' confessions of their sins; this was
supposed to provide a healthy, common-sense way of solving
personal problems by discussion. Their central belief was that
God had a guiding plan for everyone's life. One of their sayings
was: There is always from God concrete, adequate, accurate
information on any subject at any time.3 When people spoilt
God's plan by sinning, He was always ready with a new one.
In the early mornings Group members held 'Quiet Times', in
which they 'listened-in to God', made petitions, and waited for
guidance. By submitting their will to God every morning, they
hoped to build up a real co-ordinated life for each day. The
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